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BOOK REVIEWS. 



Belief in God. Its Origin, Nature, and Basis. Being the Winkley Lectures of the 
Andover Theological Seminary for the Year 1890. By Jacob Gould Sc/iur- 
mann. New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 1890. 
The learned Sage Professor of Philosophy in Cornell University, after tracing 
the historical origin and development of the belief in God, expresses his conviction 
that the problem of the modern theist consists in the union of the Aryan and Semitic 
modes of interpreting existence. We shall then have ' ' a synthesis of the Father of all 
spirits with the ground of all nature." This is the hypothesis developed in the 
course of the lectures delivered by Professor Schurman last year before the Andover 
Theological Seminary on the Winkley foundation, that form the contents of the 
present volume. The theism embodied in that hypothesis is called by the author 
anthropocosmic, because, while it is based on the facts of the universe and those of 
human nature, the universe must be interpreted in the terms of man, and not man 
in the terms of the universe. The key to the universe is the self-conscious spiritu- 
ality which makes us selves and persons. Hence anthropocosmic theism is the 
doctrine of a Supreme Being ' ' who is ground both of nature and of man, but whose 
essence is not natural but spiritual." 

Before considering the evidence for this hypothesis, let us see what the author 
has to say with reference to the logical character of the belief in God. He shows 
that agnosticism — of which he treats under its three significations as referring to the 
method of knowledge, the object of knowledge, and the subject of knowledge — is 
not consistent with the insight into nature and the constitution of knowledge gained 
by the Newtonian method of hypotheses and verifications. Science, as opposed to 
pure phenomenalism, assumes that what has not originated in the percipient sub- 
ject is objectively real, and it postulates the universality of law in nature, a postu- 
late which is the expression of a conviction of ' ' the unity and universal inner con- 
nection of all reality." The objective world cannot be understood without reference 
to our own conscious experience, and as the only reality we know from the inside is 
a spiritual ego, self-conscious spirit must be ascribed to the one ultimate reality 
whose existence science assumes, as that which will alone satisfy the requirement 
of unity in the midst of change. 
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It might be objected here, that the existence in man of a spiritual ego requires 
proof before that of a universal spirit or world-soul can be inferred from it. The 
author takes the existence of the ego for granted, a course which is quite allowable 
from the theistic standpoint, although, in the face of what is now known as to the 
dissolution of the ego under abnormal conditions of the organism, not scientific. 
Having made that assumption and inferred the existence of God from that of the 
human spirit, the author explains the nature of the one by reference to that of the 
other. He tells us, that the finite spirit is identical, within the limits of its range, 
with the infinite spirit, because it is an ego, and that in the ego we have, not merely 
a mode of the divine activity, but a part of the divine essence. Such being the 
case, the author has no difficulty in inferring the attributes of God from the phe- 
nomena exhibited by man. Thus God is a God of righteousness because the moral 
capacity in the human spirit must have its ground in the infinite Spirit. Again 
universal benevolence or love is the ideal of which human morality is the realisa- 
tion ; hence we must conceive of the Spirit of the universe as a God of love. 

We do not think the author's final conclusion, that "the phenomena both of 
the universe and of human life require the thinking mind to postulate a Supreme 
Ground of things which we are entitled to describe as self-conscious Spirit and lov- 
ing Father," is warranted by his premises. But we can accept the statement that 
our knowledge of God must continue to grow with our knowledge of man and na- 
ture. Through these alone can we know Him, but the difficulty is to interpret the 
revelation. Let it be admitted also that the end of nature is the production of man, 
and that what is referred to by the author as the human spirit is " the organ of that 
communication of God which is the end of the universe." This does not in reality 
throw any light on the nature of God. The utmost that can be said is that, as man is 
an organism possessing certain functions, the universe, viewed as God, must have 
an organic existence with functions corresponding to those exhibited by the human 
organism 

The author's reasoning in support of the belief in God as cause or ground of 
the world, and as realising purpose in the world is very ingenious. He affirms that 
the creational form of the argument from causality is insufficient. It satisfies the 
devotional needs of a certain class of worshipers, but what the religious, as well 
as the scientific, consciousness demands is a God ' ' here in the world, not there out- 
side of it or making it." It has not yet been shown that the universe has had a be- 
ginning in time, and the argument in favor of the eternity of matter ends with an 
assurance of the eternity of spirit alone. Spirit is the eternal reality, and nature 
its eternal manifestation, the latter being no more separable from the former ' ' than 
the spoken word from the thought it symbolises." The causal relation is, however, 
absolutely necessary for our apprehension of the facts of the universe, and as it 
cannot be interpreted without contradiction as an action between independent 
beings, it must be explained as the eternal dependence of the world upon God. 
This implies that God must be volitional as well as self-conscious; "for without 
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will there could be no activity, no efficient causation, no material universe." The 
universe is thus the eternal expression of the divine will. But what is the purpose 
realised in creation ? The activity of the divine will precludes the notion of a blindly 
working nature. As creation is the eternal self-revelation of God, the supreme and 
preconceived end of all things must be the glory of God. But man is indispensable 
for the attainment of God's glory, and therefore the end of nature as a realised 
scheme of divine ideas is the production of man. The volitional and teleological 
arguments as thus stated by the author are consistent with the theory of evolution 
developed by Darwin, but they may be combatted on other grounds connected with 
the conditions of the existence of God as one with Nature. With this observation, 
we must leave Professor Schurman's very thoughtful book which, although for the 
reasons we have stated, not conclusive, presents the theistic argument with great 
clearness and in its strongest form. £2. 

Judaism and Christianity. A Sketch of the Progress of Thought from Old Testa- 
ment to New Testament. By Crawford Howell Toy. Boston : Little, Brown 
& Co. 1890. 

This work is another contribution to that genuine history which is alone com- 
petent to impart any true instruction. In it the author undertakes to give an account 
of the genesis of Christianity as a child of Judaism. 

It seems to be the thesis of the author that those conceptions and beliefs that 
characterise any form of religion are rather determined by the social evolution than 
that the social progress and its features are determined by the evolution of ideas 
among which the religious ideas are specially influential. In his introduction the 
author sketches out his view of the general laws of social progress as the same are 
related to religious thought. He notices in history the tendency of ethnic religions 
to give way to or to develop into universal religions, and argues that Christianity is 
destined to overcome all its rivals and prevail universally. This kind of a conclu- 
sion is a natural one to follow from the theory that the character of thought is de- 
termined by social circumstances and progress. But if it be true that the special 
course of the evolution of thought and its characteristic form at any epoch is de- 
termined by causes that are uncontrolled by social conditions, that as between 
thought and society thought is the masterful factor, then quite another conclusion 
may ensue. But the dubitable nature of the main thesis of the work does not much 
detract from the great excellence of the work in general. As a history of the evolu- 
tion of Jewish religious conceptions and beliefs from the very first until the estab- 
lishment of Christianity, it is in the highest degree interesting and instructive. 

After a discussion of the literature of the Jews and the formation of the canon, 
the author proceeds to describe in full detail the nature genesis and mutations of 
the cardinal religious doctrines as they revealed themselves to the Israelite, Jewish, 
and early Christian insight. The entire body of the data are interpreted in con- 
sonance with the modern scientific idea of the organic nature of society. Jesus is 



